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For it so falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it, but being lack’d and lost, 
Why, then we rack the value; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours. 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men aa women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carneciz Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, MR. MASARYK! 


The Republic of Czechoslovakia has just cele. 
brated the eighty-seventh birthday of its firs 
President Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. When the 
Treaty of Versailles was completed, it was found 
that a number of national groups which had long 
been held in political subjection to other countries 
were now made free and given the precious priyi- 
lege of combining themselves into one homo 
geneous nation eae one head. It was a difficult 
and an appealing moment. Where should the 
start be made? Mr. Masaryk was the best known 
of all his countrymen. He had started life as a 
blacksmith, but learned at an early age that a 
blacksmith’s life will be happier when he has 
acquired knowledge. So he came to America, and 
educated himself, and became a teacher of men, 
And now his people wanted him to be President 
under the restored freedom that came out of the 
World War. He was equal to the occasion. He 
gained much sympathy for his great cause in 
America—especially in Pittsburgh, where he and 
his compatriots were held in high confidence and 
respect. And he made himself the great creative 
statesman of his time, moulding those separate 
groups into a happy and unified nation. He has 
retired now into a well-earned rest, beloved by 
his people as a leader and a man. 


WHAT IS MODERN ART? 


Tue Museum or Mopern Art 
11 West 53rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
February 16, 1937 
Dear CARNEGIE: 

In your issue of December 1936 you reprinted 
from a popular weekly an inaccurate and facetious 
account of our Museum's recent exhibition of 
Fantastic Art, Dada and Surrealism which has 
now begun its tour of the country. 

At the bottom of the column there appeared in 
brackets the following editorial statement: 

‘“Mr. Barr has defined ‘modern’ painting as 

a combination of the savage, the infant, and 

the lunatic. No one could improve upon 

that.” 

Naturally I was very much surprised at having 
so palpably bizarre a statement attributed to me. 
I therefore wrote you to ask for the source, fear- 
ing that it might have been some newspaper dis- 
tortion. I was relieved to have your letter in 
which you inform me that the definition of mod- 
ern painting which you attributed to me was 
aan upon the following section of a letter which 
I wrote to the New York Times of March 29, 1931: 


“T also said the child, the primitive man, the 
lunatic, the subconscious mind, all these artis- 
tic sources are only recently appreciated by 
civilized taste. This I believe to be a fact 
in the history of contemporary taste.” 


You add in your letter that this statement seems 
to be a very definite and positive declaration on 
my part that such are the artistic sources of mod- 
ern art, indicating its nature in my opinion. 


(Continued on poge 306) 
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A RARE COLLECTION OF CHINESE ART 


Porcelains, Jades, and Horn Carvings Shown in Exquisite Examples in the 
George H. Taber Loan to the Carnegie Institute 


[Chinese porcelain has a peculiar fascination, and Mr. Taber succumbed many years ago to the lure 
of its delicate forms and its endless variety of decorative motives ranging from noble simplicity to elabo- 
rate sophistication. With characteristic enthusiasm, sensitive connoisseurship, and a real knowledge 
of the technical angles pertaining to Chinese art, he has assembled this fine and representative collec- 
tion, which is part of an extensive one in his home that includes rare jades, ivories, snuff bottles, 


bronzes, and textiles. 


The attributions to various periods and the data concerning the former owners 


of the pieces in his loan to the Carnegie Institute have been contributed for this article by Mr. Taber.] 


Isitors to the 

Carnegie Mu- 
scum may now 
have the excep- 
tional opportunity 
of enjoying a lovely 
and unusual display 
of Chinese works 
of art, recently 
placed on view as a 
loan to the Car- 
negie Institute by 
George H. Taber. 
The collection, con- 
sisting of almost 
three hundred pieces, 
comprises porcelain, cloisonné, enamel 
on copper, bronzes, stoneware, bisque, 
jade, coral, rhinoceros horn, and gourd. 
The ceramic division of the group con- 
tains mainly porcelains of the K’ang 
Hsi, Yung Chéng, and Ch’ien Lung 
reigns from a.p. 1662 to 1795 but a 
number of examples date from earlier 
periods. These three able and enlight- 
ened emperors not only provided their 
subjects with peaceful and prosperous 
times in which to evolve their artistic 
craftsmanship but also enjoyed extend- 
ing their patronage to the craftsmen 
themselves. Many of the objects in the 
loan adorned the palaces and museums 
of the emperors in whose reigns they 
were executed. From these royal back- 
grounds they have passed into the 
hands of many eminent modern col- 
lectors, among whom might be men- 
tioned the Dowager Empress Tzu Hsi, 
Emperor Henry P’u Yi (at the present 


Figure I—BRONZE CEREMONIAL EWER 
From the Chou Dynasty 


time Emperor of 
Manchukuo), the 
Imperial Chinese 
Prince, Ching, and 
American and Euro- 
pean connoisseurs 
such as these well- 
known and dis- 
criminating col- 
lectors of Chinese 
ceramics: Charles 
Garland, J. P. 
Morgan, Elbert H. 
Gary, Lord Kitch- 
ener, H. O. Have- 
meyer, Whitelaw 
Reid, and A. E. Hippisley. 

Arranged in six glass cases in the 
ceramic gallery of the Museum, the 
collection forms a unique assemblage of 
exquisite and choice objects of Chinese 
art outstanding for beauty and quality. 
Within this limited space it will be 
impossible to give a complete descrip- 
tion of each piece but special ones de- 
serve particular attention and should be 
singled out even in this brief summary. 

The oldest example in the group— 
a bronze ceremonial ewer in the shape 
of a sacred cow (Figure I)—belongs to 
the Chou dynasty in Chinese history 
which, with its long line of priest- 
kings and feudal aristocracy, was the 
reigning house from 1122 to 255 B.c. 
The early periods in the development 
of Chinese arts and crafts were particu- 
larly noted for bronze objects, some of 
which display naturalistic traits of 
rendering, whereas others show con- 
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Figure II—ONE OF A PAIR OF STONE HORSES AND GROOMS 
From the Northern Wei Dynasty 


ventionalized ornamentations and a cer- 
tain influence of the Scythian style, 
noticeable in the objects in this col- 
lection. Even in these early times the 
products of China in this particular 
metal show a high degree of excellence; 
the great bronze vessels used in connec- 
tion with ancestor worship that par- 
ticularly exemplify the art of the time 
are magnificent in proportion and de- 
sign. In fact, the earliest important 
works were all of a ceremonial or sacri- 
ficial nature, including those of the Han 
period from 206 B.c. to a.p. 220, when 
the use of bronze and a certain decora- 
tive art became more widespread among 
the people. This dynasty is represented 
in the collection by a sacrificial vessel of 
bronze that is an excellent illustration of 
the fact that during this time some of 
the samples of such ware were splen- 
didly solid and dignified. The conven- 
tionalized ornamentation of the vessel is 
reminiscent of the ancient Greek key 
pattern and is derived from the thunder 
sign of the Chinese ideographic script. 


To the Northern Wei or Toba Tatar 
dynasty—about a.p. 500—belong a pair 
of stone horses and grooms (Figure II). 
They were executed in a Taoist shrine, 
the inscription on the back recording 
the date of their execution and stating 
that they were kept in the temple of 
Gold Mountain for everlasting exhibi- 
tion—the irony of later fate reversing 
this solemn dedication. These figures 
bear mute witness to tendencies toward 
artistry and skill in workmanship that 
were soon to become more pronounced. 
This same religion, Taoism, aided the 
gradual acquiring of new concepts of 
art during the Sung period (a.p. 360- 
1279), a time of great conscious culture 
and refinement, of creative work char- 
acterized by faultless and careful tech- 
nique. Sculpture declined during the 
period and painting and pottery became 
the leading arts. The robust forms and 
forcible colors of earlier craftsmen were, 
in many types of ware, transformed into 
simple and delicate vessels of pristine 
glazes and more sensitive color schemes. 
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The display con- 
tains several ex- 
emplifications of 
this Sung pottery. 
An onion-green 
glaze lamp made in 
approximately 1100 
bears an inscription 
recording it as a 
votive offering in 
fulfillment of a 
vow petitioning 
the blessing of 
abundant children 
and grandchildren. 
A white Ting bowl 
—perfect in con- 
ception, shape, and 
line—shows an in- 
scription dating it 
1243, the third year 
of the reign of the 
Emperor Chun, of 
the Sung dynasty. 
A dainty white 
porcelain vase, with handles in the 
shape of deer heads, is also ascribed to 
the same general period. This ivory- 
white porcelain made at Ting Chou in 
Southern Chih-li is a pure and beautiful 
ware, slightly translucent and with a 
glaze of cream or ivory tint. A Kao 
yao incense burner is assigned to the 
same dynasty without a definite at- 
tribution to any particular reign. A 





Figure IV—PORCELAIN SEAL 
Belonged to the Emperor K'ang Hsi 
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Figure III—BRONZE INCENSE BURNER 
INLAID WITH GOLD 


From the Ming Dynasty 
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double-bird jar 
with handles was 
fashioned in the 
earlier part of the 
twelfth century. 

Color is, of 
course, the quality 
which makes Chi- 
nese porcelain out- 
standing among all 
the potteries of the 
world, and perfec- 
tion of color was 
only reached under 
the rule of the 
great Ming em- 
perors, the last 
native Chinese rul- 
ing house. This 
dynasty, all power- 
ful from 1368 to 
1644, is represented 
by many valuable 
examples, includ- 
ing a pair of cloi- 
sonné bowls with eight Taoist deities, 
executed in the short reign of Ching T’ai 
(1400-1406). Ming cloisonné, character- 
ized by a boldness of design and depth 
of color, is supposed never to have been 
surpassed. There is also a jar of white 
and the beautiful blue cobalt that be- 
came so fashionable in the Ming 
dynasty. It is dated in the reign of 
Yung Lo (1403-24). A bronze incense 





Figure V—ANOTHER VIEW OF SEAL 


Showing the characters 


burner inlaid with 
gold (Figure III) was 
made in the period of 
Hsiian Té (1426-36). 
Among the finest pieces 
of the whole collection 
is a pair of extremely 
rare Ming bowls, Ming 
yellow with green dra- 
on decorations—sym- 
Bolical of the Heavens. 
One of these is shown 
on the cover. The yel- 
low color is exception- 
ally fine and its com- 
bination with a bril- 
liant green is particu- 
larly distinctive and 
valued by connoisseurs. 

The change in style 
from the monochrome 
glazes of the Sung 
period to the glazes 
of the Ming is ap- 
parent not only in the 
color but also in the 
shape of two objects in 


the collection. One, an imperial decorat- 
ed bottle, is in contour reminiscent of 
similar objects of Near Eastern art, and 
adorned with an imperial five-clawed 
dragon and conventionalized scrolls in 
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Figure VI 
BLUE AND WHITE VASE 
From the K’ang Hsi Period 


green and red;.and the 
other is a rare porcelain 
seal of the Emperor 
Wan Li (1573-1619) 
that is one of the out- 
standing pieces of the 
Ming period. The 
richness and splendor 
of color in these and 
other pieces of Ming 
ware were made possi- 
ble to a certain extent 
by a more extensive im- 
ortation of cobalt 
rom Western Asia. 
These harmonies of hue 
are enhanced, too, by 
the qualities of form 
and line which typify 
the craftsmanship of 
this and also the earlier 
dynasties. 

To the following 
Ch’ing dynasty of the 
Manchus—the period 
of K’ang Hsi (1662- 
1722)—belongs another 


imperial porcelain seal, that of the 


Emperor K’ang Hsi himself, richly 
adorned with heads of dragons, flames, 
and clouds on a glazed black back- 
ground (FiguresIV and V). The Ch’ing § 


Figure VII—PORCELAIN FIGURES AND AN IMPERIAL PEACH-BLOOM AMPHORA 


From the Ch’ing Dynasty 
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dynasty. is further represented by a 

rcelain piece of imperial peach- 
a pinkish-red color speckled 
with russet and green—in the shape of 
an amphora, or vase (Figure VII—cen- 
ter). It is an unusually perfect speci- 
men of this kind of ceramics, and is as 
graceful as ee 

totypes of ancient 
ae Another am- 
hora of imperial clair 
fe lune—pale laven- 
der—is a close match 
of the former in 
beauty, shape, and 
size. 

With the close of 
the Ming dynasty 
some of the breadth of 
design passed away 
from Chinese ceramics, 
but elegance, dex- 
terity, and charm of 
color typify the por- 
celains of the em- 
perors of K’ang Hsi 
and their successors. 
These specific attri- 
butes are particularly 
noticeable in an im- 
pressive porcelain 
nee vase of 

g yao red and apple 


—. formerly be- 
onging to the Dow- 
ager Empress Tzu 
Hsi. This variety of 
color, it is supposed, 
was created by a pro- 
cess of fusing precious 


stones, and demon- 
strates that there was 
a choice and skill in 
handling and combin- 
ing colors which were not entirely lost 
after the Mings fell from power. A 
crackled apple-green vase, formed by 
washes of enamel over a stone-colored, 
crackled glaze, and a Kao and sang 
de boeuf—deep ox-blood—vase also 
come from the palace of this famed 
nineteenth-century Chinese regent and 
dowager empress. 


Figure VIII—POWDER-BLUE VASE 
From the Chien Lung Dynasty 


There are various other rarities of the 
K’ang Hsi emperors in the group 
which should be described here briefly. 
Of the eight images of Taoist deities, 
the only three remaining intact are 
among the prize items of the collection. 
Made of white porcelain covered with 
milk-white glaze, they 
are painted with a 
ohek blue and tinted 
with red in the glaze. 
This is known in China 
under the name of Yu 
li hung, a rare com- 
bination of hues that 
is difficult to obtain 
due to the difference 
in the kiln tempera- 
tures required. 

Among the vases, a 
large imperial one of 
Lang yao bears a floral 
and fruit decoration— 
Lang yao being the 
designation in the 
Chinese language for a 
particular brilliant red, 
similar to sang de 
boeuf, called also Yu 
li hung. Another of 
the same color, made 
about 1700, is from the 
Peking Palace Mu- 
seum; a pair of ashes 
of roses glaze illus- 
trates an excellent 
color and surface 
quality; a black haw- 
thorn cabinet vase 
with prunus blos- 
soms, and a pair of 
similar smaller vases 
decorated with such 
blossoms and belong- 
ing to the K’ang Hsi period, are all 
typical examples of the work of the 
early part of the dynasty. 

And, among the cups, a pair of 
crystallized apple-green ware denotes a 
rare vividness of tone and a peculiar 
translucency of the glaze, while a pair 
of rose Du Barry ones of the K’ang Hsi 
reign is marked by the unusual deli- 


a, 
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Figure IX—ONE OF A PAIR OF 
WEDDING LAMPS 


From the reign of Ch’ien Lung 


cacy and purity of that characteristic 
color. 

One of the notable innovations of 
this period in Chinese life and art was 
the combination of colors known as 
famille verte. This is the name given 
to the K’ang Hsi porcelain decorated in 
transparent enamels in which green 
prevails. One such example in this ex- 
hibit is a famille verte bowl of hexa- 
gonal shape, exceptional because each 
of the six decorations is signed by the 
artist. Among Chinese artists this is an 
unusual occurrence, as compared with 
the practice of Japanese artists, who 
always sign their creations. 

A chicken-feather red vase is interest- 
ing not only for its beauty but also be- 
cause the secret of the technique has 
been lost. A Chiin yao water coupe or 


cask of a characteristic color called ‘‘sk 

after rain,’’ made about 1725 and de 
rived from the Imperial Palace Museum, 
is an attempt to duplicate the Chiin yao 
of earlier periods. A pair of five-color 
eggshell porcelain plaques is typical, 
also, of that order of ceramic art. 

A skill in the choice and handling 
of colors is shown also in a famille rose 
bow! decorated with butterflies, which 
displays a refined design and delicate 
ornamental properties. Its date is that 
of the Yung Chéng period (1722-36). 
A fen ting—soft glaze porcelain—water 
coupe, in the shape of a melon, formed 
part of the collection of Prince Ching. 
A white and blue vase (Figure VI) with 
alternating panels of hard and soft 
paste, formerly belonging to the col- 
lections of Charles Garland and J. P. 
Morgan, is decorated with panels of 
soft relief and with an ornamentation 
of butterflies and flowers in bloom. 

Of the many notable pieces of Ch’ien 
Lung porcelains in the assemblage, 
several were formerly the property of 
world-renowned connoisseurs. A pow- 
der-blue vase (Figure VIID of dignified 

roportions and excellent tones Seoien 
cose the collection of Lord Kitchener, 
as does another pair of vases decorated 
with a branch of peach in relief, and 
depicting scenery in a style of graphic 
design in black lines tinted in variegated 
colors. A pair of wedding lamps (Fig- 
ure IX) belonged formerly to the col- 
lection of Elbertc H. Gary. Seated 
figures of sixteen Lohan—Buddhist 
apostles also known as Arhats—and the 
Abbot of T’ang are modeled in colored 
enamel porcelain of delicate pastel hues 
of lavender, pink, red, green, and blue. 
They were ordered by the Emperor 
Ch’ien Lung for the Buddhist Temple in 
Kiangsu. 

The Ch’ien Lung dynasty is illustrated 
by a variety of exquisite and valuable 
examples of sculpture, as well as the 
ceramics just described. A_ striking 
piece—the carving of rose coral show- 
ing the figures of the three celestial 
virgins of the Taoist legend Cillus- 
trated on the cover page)—is said to be 
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the largest coral carving in existence, 
the next in size being respectively that 
in the Berlin Museum, that in the 
Vatican Museum, and that formerly 
owned by Lord Northcliffe. The rose 
coral from which the three figures were 
carved was discovered in its rough state 
in the South China Sea in 1751, and 
was carved in Peking in 1760. Another 
exceptional piece of carving is the, sam- 
pan (Figure X) made from the ap- 
pendage of the one-horned rhinoceros. 

There are three minerals that are 
described as jade, or yu in Chinese: (1) 
nephrite, principally of colors known 
as mutton fat and spinach green, and 
recognized since earliest times; (2) 
jadeite, described as a new mineral in 
1868, most commonly an almost emerald- 

een shade; and (3) chloromelanite, a 
fark green, almost black, substance. 
All three minerals are represented in the 
Taber collection and may be seen in 
diverse shadings and carvings. 

A magnificent piece of carving in a 
rare jadeite of a bluish tinge shows the 
figure of the propitious boy of the 
Taoist legend—included in the group 
on the cover. This jade, sapphire colored 
and known to the jewelers as Irawaddy 
fei ts’ui, was secured in Southern Burma 
at the Irawaddy River in 1750. It is 
said that no other stone of this quality 
of one-fifth its size has ever been found. 
The jadeite and chloromelanite figure 
of Kwan Yin is said, also, to be the 


largest of its quality in the country. 

A pair of Yunnan nephrite jade flower 
bowls, a pair of phoenixes—often sym- 
bolizing immortality—and a pair of 
ceremonial oxen vases comprise the 
majority of this particular jade in exis- 
tence, and were made from .a boulder 
unearthed by a week’s torrential deluge 
in Yunnan Province in 1768. Several 
subsequent attempts to find more of this 
material have remained unsuccessful and 
no other stone has quite matched the 
quality of this precious rock. Never- 
theless there are other pieces of fine jade 
in the collection. Among them are ex- 
amples of Sungaree jade carving repre- 
sented in a pair each of bowls and 
carved birds. 

This enumeration of some of its out- 
standing pieces gives some idea of the 
significance of the Taber collection, but 
it cannot convey the enchanting im- 
pression and the colorful effect produced 
by the assemblage of these objects as 
they are displayed in the gallery. As- 
suredly of keen interest to the specialist 
they are sure to be a joy to the eye 
of everyone susceptible to esthetic emo- 
tions, grouped together, as they are, 
to emphasize the beauty in the com- 
bination of forms and colors. The pur- 
suit of an esthetic objective in acquir- 
ing his rarities was the foremost aim 
of the collector. He preferred beauty 
and good condition to the merits of 
antiquity and rarity, unless these quali- 


Figure X—A SAMPAN CARVED FROM RHINOCEROS HORN 
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ties were combined, as they so fre- 
quently happen to be in the collection 
of this ardent devotee of Chinese art. 
The general aspect of the collection, as 
it is placed on view at the Carnegie 
Institute, is indeed quite impressive, 
and it may be stated with assurance 
that it constitutes a unique, beautiful, 
and distinguished selection of examples 


of Chinese artistry and craftsmanship. 
Mr. Taber should be congratulated on 
the taste and discrimination he has 
exercised in gathering this collection, 
and his generosity in making it accessi- 
ble to Institute visitors by an indefinite 
loan should be greatly appreciated by 
all enthusiasts of | Oriental art and by all 
lovers of beauty. A. A. 


WOODCUTS BY JOHN J. A. MURPHY 


HE wood 

block—one 
of the oldest and 
simplest of the 
gtaphic art pro- 
cesses—has had a 
more interesting 
and more uneven 
life history than 
almost any other 
art medium. 

In its begin- 
nings through- 
out Europe, . a 
ing the early part 
of the fifteenth 
century when, 
almost of neces- 
sity, the designer 
and the crafts- 
man-cutter were 
two different per- 
sons, the wood 
block was used for making devotional 
prints and playing cards. With the dis- 
covery of movable type, it took ona 
very important place in book illustra- 
tion, then the coming of other methods 
of reproduction led to a decline in the 
art, and later, the introduction of the 
photomechanical process of reproduc- 
tion freed the wood: block so that it 
might become a medium of expression 
for its own sake. 

The modern woodcut is a product of 
the last thirty years, with John J. A. 
Murphy as one of the prominent figures 
of our own country in its revival, and 


PORTRAIT OF SIR WILLIAM ORPEN, R. A. 


one of the artists 
who has de- 
veloped new pos- 
sibilities in this 
medium. Mr. 
Murphy is now 
having his second 
exhibition at 
Carnegie Insti- 
tute—from Feb- 
ruary 18 through 
March 28—the 
initial one hav- 
ing been held in 
1922, shortly 
after his first im- 
portant show in 
New York. 

John J. A. 
Murphy was born 
in America in 
1888. He began 
his career as afl 
architect, then turned to sculpture, and 
later became a portrait painter, going 
after a time to London to enter the stu- 
dio of Frank Brangwyn. These various 
apprenticeships were all excellent train- 
ing for the art of woodcutting, to 
which he began to devote himself ex- 
clusively on his return to New York 
after service in the Great War. 

From the very beginning of his work 
with the wood block, Mr. Murphy 
has not been satisfied with the tradi- 
tional method of expression. Although 
he feels that the woodcut medium is 
practically inexhaustible, he recognizes 
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its limitations and finds within those 
an opportunity for personal expression 
that is satisfying to his sense of freedom. 
He makes the wood yield or bend, as it 
were, to his imagination, while still 
keeping the wood block consistent with 
its own nature. 

In ‘‘Chaos,”’ one of his early prints— 
made when he was working in the 
older conception of woodcutting—he 
utilizes a plane of solid white against 
a plane of solid black. In ‘“Women and 
Children,"’ belonging to a slightly 
later period, he foregoes the use of the 
straight line and achieves lyric expres- 
sion. This same quality is inherent in 
“Spiritual Unrest’’ and ‘‘Maternity.”’ 
As naturalistic a treatment of figures as 
is consistent with his medium is em- 
ployed in “‘On the Beach’’ and **Morn- 
ing Gossip,’’ whereas ‘‘Nativity of the 
Crucifixion’’ emphasizes the face of the 
Madonna against a group of figures and 
scenes. In the ‘Portrait of Sir William 
Orpen, R. A.,’’ he demonstrates what 
can be done in the wood block by way 
of the delineation of the human coun- 
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tenance, relieving the background of 
Orpen's head by the skillful representa- 
tion of famous paintings by that artist. 
It at once becomes a portrait and a 
symbol. 

When he moves into the series of 


NATIVITY OF THE CRUCIFIXION 


prints which have to do with athletics, 
such as ‘‘Sprinters,’’ ‘‘Discus Thrower,”’ 
‘Shot Putters,’’ “‘Boxers,’’ and ‘‘Broad 
Jump,’’ Mr. Murphy frankly abandons 
naturalistic treatment for the element 
of design, probing for new possibilities 
in his medium. In this group he brings 
woodcuts abreast of the development 
of abstract art, and at this point de- 
parts furthest from the traditional 
woodcut that was conceived primarily 
as line drawing. 

In all these prints an amazing skill 
is displayed, both in the use of the 
medium and in making that medium 
yield itself to the artist's technique and 
fertile imagination. Mr. Murphy has 
explored the possibilities of his favorite 
art form more than any other artist of 
his time, and he still feels that there 
are worlds to conquer. 

J. O'C. Jr. 
PIONEER MEN 


Men are rare who are free from the superstitions 
of their period and look squarely at what the 
crowd dares not face. 

—ANATOLE FRANCE 


THE CREATIVE INSTINCT 


The masterpiece should appear as the flower to 
the painter—perfect in its bud as in its bloom— 
with no reason to explain its presence, no mission 
to fulfill, a joy to the artist, a delusion to the 
philanthropist, a puzzle to the botanist, an ac- 
cident of sentiment and alliteration to the literary 
man. 

—WuisTLER 
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A FOOTNOTE TO “THE WRECK” 


5 is the story of how a modest 
little guest card of the Pittsburgh 
Club came, with a few strokes of an 
artist’s pencil, to have an intrinsic value 
and, at the same time, importance as an 
art record. It is the story also of how 
the guest card returned in triumph to 
the city of its origin after a lapse of 
some forty years. 

In 1896 Winslow Homer painted ““The 
Wreck’’ and sent it to the first Carnegie 
International, which was held that same 
year. The painting was awarded the 
chronological medal and was purchased 
for the permanent collection. That 
Homer was pleased is indicated in the 
letter he wrote to Thomas B. Clarke 
on December 9, 1896, in which he 
said: “It is certainly a most tremen- 
dous and unprecedented honor and dis- 
tinction that I have received from 
Pittsburgh. Let us hope that it is not 
too late in my case to be of value to 
American art in something that I may 
yet possibly do from this encourage- 
ment. 

“The Wreck’’ was based on a sketch 
of a disaster which befell a three-masted 
vessel off the coast of Atlantic City in 
1885 or 1886. Winslow Homer had 
visited Atlantic City on a number of 
occasions in those years to obtain ma- 
terial for such paintings as ‘“The Life 
Line’’ and ‘‘Undertow."’ The sketch of 
“The Wreck"’ he kept by him until he 
began to paint the picture. Then, after 
the painting had been completed and 
had been shipped to Pittsburgh for the 
International—but before it had re- 
ceived honor—he sent the original 
sketch to his friend and patron, Thomas 
B. Clarke, explaining in a letter to Mr. 
Clarke that he had not used in the 
painting the particular sketch which 
he said he had guarded for years, but the 
general subject suggested by it. 

The year after ““The Wreck’’ had re- 
ceived an award at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Winslow Homer was asked to 


serve on the Jury for the second Carnegie 
International in 1897. It was one of the 
rare occasions on which he accepted an 
invitation of any kind. On his arrival 
in Pittsburgh, he was given a guest card 
of the Pittsburgh Club, dated October 
12, 1897—a reproduction of which is 
on the next page. No doubt the men- 
bers of the Fine Arts Committee who 
had acted as a jury of award for the 
first International were proud of the 
distinction they had given to ‘‘The 
Wreck”’ and of its purchase. Naturally, 
they discussed the painting with Mr. 
Homer. The subject of the original 
idea for the picture was introduced, and 
the artist, instead of using the table- 
cloth, as many of his fellow artists are 
wont to do, took the guest card from 
his pocket and drew on it a ‘‘note’’ of 
the original sketch of ‘‘The Wreck,” 
which was at the same time the plan 
he had first followed in the painting. 

The drawing shows sand dunes near 
the ocean with a lifeboat being hauled 
forward. In the background, partly 
concealed by the dunes, is a ship in 
distress flying an inverted United States 
flag. The card bears the following nota- 
tion in Mr. Homer's handwriting: 
“Many experiments. That this was so 
as I remember it before scraping. Octo- 
ber 17, 1897.’’ As his guest card was 
dated October 12, 1897, the date Octo- 
ber 17, 1897 refers to the day on which 
the little drawing was made. 

The phrase ‘‘before scraping’ indi- 
cates that originally he has painted the 
sailing vessel on the canvas. A careful 
examination of ‘““The Wreck’’ demon- 
strates that this is so, for there are 
traces of the masts just above the dunes, 
especially at the point between the two 
groups of spectators where a light 
seems to flare up. It is evident that the 
artist did follow his original sketch— 
the one he sent to Thomas B. Clarke— 
and then decided to eliminate the ship. 
His biographer, William Howe Downes, 
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was apparently not aware of this modi- 
fication, for he makes a point of praising 
the artist for only suggesting the vessel. 
He writes: ‘In this composition we do 
not see the ship which is wrecked, but 
we get the whole story by suggestion 
and implication, reading it in the 
movements and expressions of the 
figures of the life-saving crew hurrying 


to the beach with 
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eloquent silhou- 
ettes of the tiny 
figures of the intent 
men and women on 
the top of yonder 
dunes, relieved 
against the pitiless 
leaden sky. The 
artist has thus told 
us everything by 
suggestion, since 
the calamity itself 
is taking place be- 
yond our ken. As 
we have seen, this 
highly effective 
method is invari- 
ably employed by 
Homer in his many 
story-telling can- 
vases, and it serves 
its purpose well. 
All the emotional 
tension of the situa- 
tion is brought 
home to the ob- 
server, yet there is 
an element of un- 
satisfied curiosity, an element of mys- 
tery, left in the mind. There is another 
advantage in this method of narrative 
art besides its call upon our imagina- 
tions: were the painter to attempt to 
give us the details of what is taking 
place out of our sight, he would handi- 
cap himself by creating two centers of 
interest. His scheme thus possesses a 
Negative as well as a positive reason, 
both of which areof prime importance.”’ 

Mr. Homer evidently put the guest 
card back in his pocket and took it 
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SHOWING HOMER'S SKETCH 


with him to his home at Prouts Neck. 
It was among the intimate items which 
came, after his death, into the posses- 
sion of his brother, Charles S$. Homer, 
who gave it with a large number of 
other drawings to the Cooper Union 
Museum for the Arts of Decoration. On 
the recent occasion of the Winslow 
Homer Centenary Exhibition at Car- 
negie Institute, it 
was lent to the In- 
stitute, and so, after 
forty years, it 
found its way back 
to Pittsburgh for a 
brief sala 

John W. Beatty, 
the first Director 
of Fine Arts at Car- 
negie Institute, was 
a personal friend of 
Winslow Homer 
and one of the few 
persons who per- 
suaded him to talk 
about himself and 
his work. Mr. 
Beatty relates that 
on one occasion he 
asked him if he 
ever took the 
liberty of changing 
or altering Nature. 
Mr. Beatty quotes 
him as saying with 
great emphasis, 
‘Absolutely never. 
I paint Nature ex- 
actly as I see it.”’ 
If the modification 
in the painting which the guest- 
card sketch indicates had been called 
to Mr. Homer’s attention, after his 
‘Absolutely never’’ he would probably 
have added, with a twinkle in his eye, 
the famous refrain of the song in Pina- 
fore, ‘“Well, hardly ever!’ 

J. O'C. Jr. 


THE PROUD SCOT 


The last thing in the world the proud Scot will 
do is reveal his poverty and rely upon others. 
—ANDREW CaRNEGIE 
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lo Mrs. Morris Kaufmann goes the 

honor of being the first contributor 
in this new movement to collect 
$4,000,000 for the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 1946 Endowment Fund in 
order to obtain $8,000,000 at that time 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. Mrs. Kaufmann, in enclosing her 
check for $1,000, sent a letter in which 
she used these gracious words: ‘‘I take 
this opportunity of expressing to you 
my very high opinion of the work of 
your great institution.’’ Mrs. Kaufmann 
has been assured of the deep sense of 
gratitude with which her gift has been 
received, and of the inspiring power 
that comes with her generous approba- 
tion. It will be interesting to all our 
readers that on the very instant when 
her check reached the Garden of Gold 
it magnified itself to $3,000. 

The Carnegie Tech Alumni Associa- 
tion have established a happy custom 
of designating Andrew Carnegie’s birth- 
day as ‘‘Carnegie Day,’ on which those 
within reach contribute one dollar; and 
they now send their check for his latest 
birthday for $473.42, which upon arriv- 
ing in the Gardener's hands becomes 
immediately worth $1,420.26. 

Is it not truly a garden that brings 
forth golden fruitage? Two of the great 
eastern institutions—the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania—have just 
started public campaigns for raising 
$12,000,000 each, while our campaign, 
built pretty much on methods of silence, 
is for $4,000,000 which in itself will 
become $12,000,000 as soon as the 
$4,000,000 is obtained. So far as we 
know there is nothing in the whole 
field of educational benevolence which 
holds this magic power of three-fold 
increase. While they, each for itself, 
must collect $12,000,000, we need only 
to collect $4,000,000 which will at once 
be worth $12,000,000. 


The above relates to the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. But the Car- 
negie Institute is never forgotten. When 
Henry G. Klages died he left a very 
comprehensive collection of beetles— 
150,000 of them, each mounted and 
classified, from everywhere in the 
United States and Canada. It is a rich 
collection, and George H. Clapp made 
possible its acquirement for the Cars 
negie Museum by his gift of $2,000. 

Our readers are familiar with the 
group of generous-minded people who 
comprise the Patrons Art Fund. That 
movement was started by Willis Me- 
Cook, who said: ‘Pittsburgh should 
not let Carnegie do it all!’’ and he 
subscribed $10,000 to be paid in instal- 
ments of $1,000 a year for ten years, 
provided nine others would join him. 
But behold! The list soon grew to 
twenty-one members, each making 
those annual contributions of $1,000. 
When the depression hit the country 
with unexampled fury, the Carnegie 
Institute quietly passed the word that 
all payments might cease until better 
times returned. It was realized that 
these subscriptions were made out of 
full hearts, when purses were full, and 
there was never a thought of permitting 
this obligation to become a source of 
worry or oppression to anyone, hence 
all were put together on the postponed 
list. The payments are now being re- 
sumed, still at the convenience of each 
giver, and this fund has now yielded to 

ate, hitherto unreported in the Maga- 
zine, a total sum of $172,049.15, a part 
of which has been spent for paintings 
that enrich our permanent collection 
and a part held in reserve for future use. 

The sum of $175,522.57 added to the 
$2,191,804.53 reported in the February 
Garden of Gold makes the grand total 
of gifts recorded in the CARNEGIE MaGa- 
ZINE since its inauguration ten years 
ago $2,367,327.10. 
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EDWARD HOPPER, AMERICAN ARTIST 


By Joun O'Connor Jr. 
Assistant Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


PITTSBURGHERS 

have become 

familiar with the 

oil paintings of 

Edward Hopper 

through his an- 

nual representa- 

tion in the Car- 

negie Interna- 

tionals since 

1928. Each year, 

with more than 

usual interest, 

they look forward to seeing his plain, 
simple, and straightforward statement 
of phases of American life, done with a 
technical skill which is at once brilliant 
and restrained. Mr. Hopper is too de- 
liberate and self-critical an artist to be 
prolific, and the present exhibition at 
the Carnegie Institute—from March 11 
to April 25—consisting of thirty-two 
oils, fifty-three water colors and eleven 
etchings, offers an opportunity to see 
the full range of his work in three media. 
Edward Hopper 
was born in 1882 in 
Nyack, New York. 
After being gradu- 
ated from high 
school, he decided to 
study illustration and 
eventually entered 
the New York School 
of Art—then known 
as the Chase School— 
where he came under 
the influence of Robert 
Henri. In acknow]l- 
edging his debt to 
Henri, Hopper real- 
izes that few teach- 
ers of art have 
brought so much out 
of their pupils or have 
given them so great 


an initial impulse. Certainly, Hopper 
has followed Henri's advice, ‘“Go to the 
life about you for your subject ma- 
terial.’’ At the Chase School, Kenneth 
Hayes Miller was also one of his teach- 
ers, and among his fellow pupils were 
George Bellows, Rockwell Kent, Glenn 
Coleman, Guy Péne du Bois, and Gif- 
ford Beal. 

In 1906, after five years at the Chase 
School, Mr. Hopper went abroad to 
spend a year in Paris. There he was 
introduced to the works of the im- 
pressionists, especially Sisley, Renoir, 
and Pissarro, but he did not come in 
contact with the modern art movements 
then current in France, and in that 
year, on his own, painted the streets 
and architecture of Paris. 

In March, 1908, he exhibited with 
Henri’s pupils—including Friedman, 
Coleman, Bellows, Kent, and Péne du 
Bois—in what has come to be known as 
the ‘‘First Independent Show,’’ which 
was held in an old club house on West 
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42nd Street. He showed several of his 
Paris street scenes, but they passed al- 
most unnoticed. For the next ten years 
he was scarcely heard from in American 
art circles. He tried his talent from 
time to time as an illustrator, but was 
not altogether successful. In 1913 he 
began toetch. The eleven etchings in 
the present exhibition show his interest 
in light and shadow and his exceptional 
command of his medium. 

The year 1913 is an important one in 
the history of American art, for that 
year Arthur B. Davies with Sloan, 
Prendergast, Henri, and Kuhn put on 
the famous ‘Armory Show,’’ which 
introduced the modern art of Europe to 
America. Hopper showed in this ex- 
hibition, and there, for the first time, 
sold a canvas, ‘The Sailboat.’’ In 1919, 
he had a one-man exhibition of paint- 
ings at the Whitney Studio Club, and 
the next important point in his career 
was in 1923, when he began to paint 
water colors, one of which was pur- 
chased by the Brooklyn Museum—the 
second picture sold in twenty-three 
years. In 1924, Frank K. M. Rehn gave 
him a water-color exhibition which 
met with marked success. Mr. Hopper 
then turned again to oils and to show in 
important national exhibitions. From 


then on, his career 
is told in his oils, 
water colors, and 
etchings. 

Edward Hopper, 
in an article dis- 
cussing his own 
painting, once 
wrote: ‘‘I have tried 
to present my sensa- 
tions in what is the 
most congenial and 
impressive form pos- 
sible to me. The 
technical obstacles 
of painting perhaps 
dictate this form. It 
derives also from 
the limitations of 
personality. Of such 
may be the simpli- 
fications that I have attempted.’ 

The word ‘“‘simplifications’’ is an 
excellent term to describe the important 
element in his paintings. His impres- 
sion of an isolated house or interior of 
a room takes on a form in his imagina- 
tion that appeals to him, and he trans- 
fers his vision of it to canvas or paper. 
The transfer is made in as exact a way 
as possible, with the elimination of ali 
the incidents which may clutter up or 
distort the vision. The result is a can- 
vas like “‘Ryder’s House,’’ in which 
pure form plays such a vital and satisfy- 
ing part. After the form is achieved, 
the artist proceeds to fill it in with 
brush work which, while modest and 
apparently lacking in technical display, 
has a definite, sensuous quality, and in 
its smoothly, almost imperceptibly 
painted planes, conveys with a single 
color varieties of texture. The painting 
‘Two on the Aisle’ is an excellent study 
in form, in which the artist utilizes the 
boxes, chairs, stage, curtains, and 
draperies to carry out his design. It 
is admirable to observe how he avoids 
being finicky in this picture. He might 
very well have filled his theater with 
paar, but that would have detracted 
rom his theme. The three figures 
heighten the effect as well as popu- 
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lating his theater by suggestion. 
Mr. Hopper is reported as having 
said that anything will make a good 
composition. His own pictures, how- 
ever, demonstrate that he has a pre- 
dilection for houses. They offer him an 
interplay of blocks and angles which he 
utilizes after the manner of Cézanne. 
He delights in the forms that houses and 
even parts of buildings offer him, as 
may be seen in his water colors ‘‘Sky- 
lights,"’ ‘‘Methodist Church,’’ “‘My 
Roof,’ and ‘‘Roofs of Washington 
Square."’ Again, houses offer him an 
opportunity to paint surfaces. How 
effectively he does that may be seen in 
any number of his paintings, but par- 
ticularly in the water color ‘‘Cape 
Elizabeth.’ In this picture there are 
three separate houses, each of which is 
painted with a distinct, skillfully gradu- 
ated tone of color, and on each house 
there are different tones dependent on 
the effect of light on a given surface. 
How broadly he may paint a surface 
may be seen in the water color ‘‘Rock- 
land Harbor’’ or the interior ‘‘Mrs. 
Acorn’s Parlor,’’ where he avoids a 
great temptation to be careful with his 
brush. How appropriately he adopts 
his brush work to a given subject may 
be observed in ‘‘House with a Vine,”’ 
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where he seems to caress his colors in 
order to bring out the pleasing qualities 
of this little home. 

The name of Edward Hopper has come 


to be associated with the term ‘‘Ameri- 
can scene."’ He has become its painter 
par excellence. There are those who 
think of him as a satirist of American 
life, as are so many of the artists 
of this land who turn to native 
subjects. The truth is that the 
American scene, as has been indi- 
cated, offers Mr. Hopper the 
patterns he likes to paint, and 
then, too, he finds himself at 
home in his native environment 
with all its shortcomings, ugli- 
ness, and drabness. He is in no 
sense a critic of American life 
but a recorder of selected features 
of it in which he finds elements 
of beauty in line and mass and 
color. The houses he selects to 
portray may be isolated, poorly 
designed, and teagerly con- 
structed; they may be covered 
with the whimsical exaggera- 
tions of Victorian architecture, 
they may be ever so modest, but 
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he gives them 
in his paintings 
and water colors 
an appropriate- 
ness and a 
dignity. The 
lighthouses be- 
come monu- 
ments in his 
scheme of things, 
the village cot- 
tage a place of 
quietude and 
peace, and the 
interiors of 
rooms and res- 
taurants take on interesting patterns. 
In any consideration of Edward Hopper 
as a painter of the American scene, it is 
well to keep in mind the comment of his 
friend and fellow artist, Guy Péne du 
Bois: “It is a pity that the patriotic 
admirers of Hopper have discounted 
Hopper. No painter's importance can 
rest so simply in that which he paints. 
Sometime Hopper will be recognized as 
a painter with a very sound technical 


equipment and a superbly individual 


vision.'’ | That statement was made 
some six years ago, and now, certainly, 
Hopper is acknowledged as his friend 
would have him. 

In ‘Notes on Painting’ Mr. Hopper, 
writing of America’s debt to French art, 
says: ‘If an apprenticeship to a master 
has been necessary, I think we have 
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served it.’’ This 
statement can 
be applied to 
his own career. 
The result of 
that long and 
severe appren- 
ticeship has 
been an art that 
is brilliant, yet 
showing the re- 
straint of long 
discipline. It 
is direct and 
simple. It em- 
phasizes a na- 
tive accent both in subject and tech- 
nique. It is humble, never pretentious. 
It disdains affectation, and it is honest. 
It is an art in the fine American tradi- 
tion of Homer and Eakins. 


WHAT IS MODERN ART? 
(Continued from page 290) 


The discrepancy between the definition at- 
tributed to me and the statement upon which 
you base this definition seems obvious, but, if 
you will permit me, I should like to clarify the 
difference for the benefit of your readers. 

In the passage from the Times I was not defin- 
ing modern painting but merely listing certain 
kinds or sources of art which had not been ap- 
preciated until recently. It is quite true that 
certain modern artists have admired and have 
been influenced by the art of children and primi- 
tive man, and even by the drawings produced by 
psychopaths or by normal minds in an uncon- 
scious or semiconscious state. But it is equally 
true that modern artists have also been influenced 
by Egyptian sculpture, Japanese prints, Coptic 
textiles, Persian pottery, peasant wood carvings, 
Flemish primitives, Sung scrolls, quattrocento 
fresco painting, High Renaissance figure composi- 
tion, Gothic carvings, classical landscape paint- 
ing of the seventeenth century, eighteenth-century 
decorations, nineteenth-century photography, and 
a variety of other kinds of art. 

In the exhibition of Fantastic Art, Dada and 
Surrealism there are almost two hundred works 
by Bosch, Diirer, Piranesi, Blake, Hogarth, Goya, 
Victor Hugo, Meryon, Redon and dozens of lesser 
artists of the past. There are also works by chil- 
dren and psychopaths. They are all included 
as comparative material; but the fact that in 
certain ways their art resembles that of the 
Surrealists does not mean that the modern Sur- 
realist painter is a combination of the child and 
the lunatic any more than he is a combination 
of Goya and Bosch! 

Atrrep H. Barr Jr., Director 
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THE 1937 SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ART 


By Jos& ALEMANY 


Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


[Some time ago, when Professor Alemany found he was reading too much, he turned to phocography 
as ahobby that would not take too much time, and would yet be enjoyable and cye-saving. With char- 
acteristic energy, he has made that hobby so much a part of his life that he is one of six Pittsburghers 
listed in the latest World's Who's Who in Pictorial Photography. It is from the viewpoint of an expert 
amateur that he examines photography and discusses it for the readers of the Cannecre Maoazing in 
the article below. The Pittsburgh Salon of Photographic Art, from which we have reproduced the 
illustrations for Mr. Alemany’s article, may be seen in the galleries of the Institute until April 11.] 


FortTUNATE in- 

deed are Pitts- 

burghers to have 

both the only 

annual Interna- 

tional Exhibition 

of Paintings in 

the world and 

also the most 

prestigious yearly 

salon of pictorial 

photography in 

America. The one 

is hardly less interesting than the other. 

The photographic is more universal, 

for while the exhibition of paintings is 

normally gathered from but six or seven 

European countries and the United 

States, the Salon is world wide, and 

open to everyone. The competition is 

greater, since there are twenty million 

privately owned cameras in America 

alone, and certainly there are not 

twenty million painters in this country. 

It may be said, therefore, that we can 

now see at the Carnegie Institute the 

world’s best photography of the last 

twelve months. The absence of certain 

great names, however, gives us pause. 

We miss Stieglitz, Man Ray, Steichen, 

Margaret Bourke-White, and our own 

ee Luke Swank. They are also 

absent from other salons, and until a 

way has been found to persuade the 

most famous photographers to enter 

these competitions, not even the Pitts- 

burgh Salon can claim to be a show of 
the best photographs. 

Many excellent photographers are 


annoyed at the concept of the pictorial 
prevalent not only in salons in general, 
but also in that of our city, and do not 
want to be judged by standards that 
they regard as belonging to the nine- 
teenth century, and as not properly 
photographic. These objectors, the 
purists, think that most of the people 
sending prints to the salons, most of 
the writers for the pictorial magazines, 
and most of the juries—though the juries 
are the least culpable, for they invari- 
ably choose whatever is excellent 
whether pure or impure—suffer from a 
tendency to imitate paintings, etchings, 


MORNING AT JANITZIO 
By Avex J. Krupy 
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HIBERNATION 
By Jack HERRINGTON 


and lithographs. The purists believe 
that a photograph should be an un- 
retouched direct print, either by con- 
tact or by projection, with no hand- 
work other than spotting and pos- 
sibly shading. This internal quarrel 


in the world of photography is re- 


lated to another quarrel, vaster and 
more secret, between the brush and the 
lens. 

This surreptitious war has been dis- 
cussed very little in writing, and almost 
never dispassionately. The painters 
either avoid the subject or, if they 
don’t, easily become angry. They have 
been acting this way for almost a hun- 
dred years, and their behavior would 
seem to indicate the presence of what 
the psychoanalysts call a complex. It 
might be postulated that the camera is 
responsible for the numerous gyrations, 
schools, movements, currents, tenden- 
cies, and fads that the art of painting 
has suffered since 1870. After all, more 
important than offering a particular ex- 
planation for a particular ism is finding 
an explanation for the state of anarchy 
in the world of art during the last 
seventy years. The history of the race 
offers no parallel. What has made 
painters act so strangely for two genera- 
tions? The answer is simply that the 


camera deprived them of their main 
social function. 

At first, about 1840, photography re. 
uired such long exposures, the han- 
dling was so cumbersome, and the re- 
sults so disappointing that Daumier was 
justified in publishing a cartoon show- 
ing two photographers, watch in hand, 
taking a picture across the Seine, with 
the caption: ‘‘La patience est la vertu 
des anes."” A psychologist would prob- 
ably say that this calling of names indi- 
cated a fear already instilled in his 
heart. After a few decades the new 
invention had advanced to a point of 
technical perfection, in black and white, 
not very far removed from the present 
standard; and the camera-complex in- 
side the painters had grown so much 
that, in 1874, the world saw the first 
vigorous effort to escape it. That year 
the first collective exhibition of im- 
pressionistic painting was held. Im- 
pressionism does not try to express the 
shape, the texture, the three dimensions 
of things, but concentrates on the con- 
veyance of color, which was then the 
only field in the representation of the 
world of matter in which the camera 


FURY 
By Russet J. Burt 
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could not compete with the brush. 
Daumier’s uncomplimentary remark 
stands in contrast with the generosity 
of Nadar, the most famous photog- 
rapher of the epoch, who, at that time, 
when nobody in Paris was willing to 
let the impressionists exhibit, gave 
them his own exhibition rooms free of 
charge. He realized, no doubt, what a 
tremendous triumph the emergence of 
impressionism meant for his art. The 
brush was saying to the camera: “‘I give 
up. I won't compete with you. I shall 
keep only the world of color.”’ 

At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury color photography was invented, 
and almost immediately afterward 
Picasso thrust upon the world that 
bombshell called cubism—an out and 
out renunciation of competition with 
the lens on any ground. Cubism, instead 
of representing the external world the 
way the camera and the human eye see 
it, is meant to express the world as the 
mind’s eye sees it. Since the cubistic 
explosion the art world has been in a 
daze. The latest important movement, 
surrealism, carries this avoidance of 


MILICIANO 
By Antonio CampaNnd BANDRANAS 


DANCE OF THE CALIPERS 
By L. L. Benper 


competition with photography farther: 
it aims to express the unconscious. 
That Picasso was driven to cubism 
by the camera is shown, also, by a curi- 
ous passage in “‘Picasso et ses amis,”’ 


by Fernande Olivier, published by 
Stock in Paris, in 1933, page 165: ‘One 
evening, having all taken hashish, they 
were seized, one after the other, by a 
need for expansion which revealed 
them. Princet was weeping over his 
wife, who had just abandoned him. 


Apollinaire . . . wasshouting. . . As 
for Picasso, in a nervous fit, he was cry- 
ing that he had discovered photog- 
raphy, that now he could kill himself, 
that he had nothing else to learn.” 

Apparently, not only “‘in vino veri- 
tas,’’ but also in hashish. 

While the art of painting has been 
suffering from this hidden terror of the 
camera, the art of photography has 
been suffering from servility toward 
painting. 

Both activities need a clearer under- 
standing of the field proper to cach. 
The theory might be advanced that to 
the camera should belong all objective 
representation of the visible world; to 
the brush, etching needle, pen and 
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pencil, everything else including the 
mind: conscious, semi-conscious, and 
unconscious. Either field is vast enough 
to keep the practitioners busy for 
centuries. 

Another standard by which the fields 
might be delimited is the economic. If 
a thing takes less time and effort to do 
with the camera, let the camera do it; 
if not, leave it to the brush or pencil. 
It is as uneconomic to paint a photo- 
graphic canvas as to accomplish by 
means of a camera and infinite hand- 
work those imitation lithographs and 
charcoals that old-fashioned pictorial 
photographers prize so highly—as if 
art were to be measured by sweat. 

Since that vexatious word “‘art’’ has 
cropped out, there will inevitably be 
the question: “‘Can a photograph be 
art?’’ The answer depends upon the 
photographer and upon his state of 
sensitiveness at that moment, and other 
less important factors. Only an ex- 


ceedingly small proportion of the pho- 
tographs taken every day are artistic. 
What is meant by art is no more easily 
definable when talking about photo- 


graphs than when talking about can- 
vases. To a great extent the meaning 
is the same, but in photography there 
are some new elements—for instance, 
the feeling of reality; the wonder that 
things can be in truth as beautiful or 
as dramatic as a painter could conceive 
in his fancy; 
that sort of pride 
and satisfac- 
tion in being an 
inhabitant of 
this world in 
which such won- 
derful things 
exist in fact; 
that popular ex- 
clamation: “‘And 
think of it, it’s 
a photograph!”’ 
which is one of 
the strongest 
arguments in 
favor of honest 
photography. 


DAY-OLD CHICKS 
By Kart Ogser 


In general, painting should be an art 
of invention, and pictorial photography 
an art of discovery. Men honor dis. 
coverers no less than inventors. Dis. 
covery in photography depends upon 
the quality of sight and mind, and good 
photography is not to any considerable 
extent a matter of manual dexterity. 

The honest photographer is a ha 
being. So many painters are tied up 
life to a style, a manner, a mood. But 
the typical honest photographer finds 
as much delight in expressing the threat 
of a storm as in conveying the peace of 
summer noon; in slickness of glass as in 
the bristles of a thistle; in the child's 
laughter and the fighter’s fury, in the 
rose, clouds, snow, dunes, tears, boats, 
grasshoppers, dances, bridges, kittens, 
fishes, choo-choo trains, rain and sleet, 
fog, smog, and sunlight—the very same 
man loves to convey all these and more. 
Isn’t he lucky? Poor Matisse, always 
having to paint gayly, no matter what; 
Rouault, always tough; Renoir, who 
could never paint a storm; Segonzac, un- 
able to paint a chick—poor limited 
slaves that they are! 

And now consider the good time 
these photographers had. In our il 
lustrations, for instance—Quigley 
shooting this woman's head, with a 
mouth such as no painter ever painted, 
with those wet lips, those teeth trans- 
lucent at the edge, the roughness of the 
kerchief on the 
smoothness of 
the skin; look 
at those chicks 
with a fluffiness 
well-nigh im- 
possible to ex- 
press in paint; 
and that Catalan 
‘*miliciano”’ 
resolute to stop 
the oppressor, 
whose whole 
countenance says 
‘No pasaran’; 
see the grace 
of the American 
rural pump and 
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MIRTH 
By Epwarp QUIGLEY 


its shadow on the snow, a typical ex- 
ample of plain seeing and finding— 
probably by a novice, for he printed a 
snow scene on buff paper, which is sup- 
posed to be against the rules—but he 
has what counts, knowing a picture 
when you see it. These photographers 
had a grand time taking, developing, 
enlarging, even mounting their work. 

The photographs in the Salon are as 
purely a labor of love as can be im- 


agined. Very few of these men ever 
make any money out of their pho- 


tography. As a matter of fact they 
have to pay a fee to have their pic- 
tures submitted to the jury. And what 
do they get if they are accepted? Not a 
penny, not a medal. There are no 
prizes and not even honorable mentions. 
lt is honor enough to crash the Pitts- 
burgh Salon. Of some eighteen hun- 
dred pictures submitted, only about two 
hundred were accepted. Many of the 
rejected ones had figured in shows of al- 
most as much prestige as the Pittsburgh 
Salon. But no one is disgruntled, me 
the most refined precautions are taken 
to insure fairness in the judging, and the 
qualifications of the judges are high 
and their conscientiousness touching. 
Few little worlds are as clean as this 
little world of the pictorial photog- 
taphers. They are happy good fellows; 
happy in hunting the beauty and drama 
of the world, and in offering it to you, 
for your pleasure. 


JAMAICA LECTURE 


= Avinorr, Director of the 
Carnegie Museum, will conclude 
the series of free lectures given by mem- 
bers of the Museum staff with a talk on 
Jamaica, on Thursday evening, March 
25, at 8:15 oclock, in the Lecture Hall. 

Dr. Avinoff has made four trips to the 
island, the last three, exclusively for 
collecting and entomological purposes, 
being made in the company of his 
nephew, Nicholas Shoumatoff, who is 
a student of insect life. Their purpose 
was to learn more about the fauna of the 
butterflies and moths of Jamaica in con- 
nection with the entomological faunae 
of other islands of the Antilles and the 
mainland. The number of species se- 
cured during their summer explorations 
reached about nine hundred different 
forms, whereas only about four hundred 
and fifty were previously known. The 
new species will be described in Mu- 
seum publications. Numbering in its 
entirety about ten thousand specimens, 
the whole collection has been presented 
to the Institute. 

Dr. Avinoff, in his lecture, will de- 
scribe the island, telling some of his 
personal experiences while collecting 
and showing colored slides and motion 
pictures to Techies illustrate his trip. 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM AND DEPARTMENT 
OF FINE ARTS 


Every Thursday Evening at 5:45 over KDKA 


Marcu 
18—‘‘A Field Trip to Schenley Park,’ by 
Charles T. Agostini, Assistant Preparator 
in the Section of Education, Carnegie 
Museum. 
25—'‘Insects Affecting Human Health,’’ by 
Harold Howland, Graduate Assistant, 
University of Pittsburgh. 
APRIL 
1—'*Plants That Make Sugar,’ by O. E. 
Jennings, Curator of Botany and Director 
of Education, Carnegie Museum. 
8—'‘The Ant—a Perfect Citizen,’ by George 
E. Wallace, Assistant in the Section of 
Entomology, Carnegie Museum. 
15—‘‘The Botanist in Mid-Spring,’’ by Dr. 
Jennings. 
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A Review of Charles Divine's ‘* Strangers at Home’’ 


By Haro_p GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


I nap often won- 
dered what went 
on behind the 
facades of all 
those neat, new- 
ly painted houses 
that dot the 
borders of the 
highroad be- 
tween Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland— 
or indeed be- 
tween Anywhere 
and Anywhere throughout these United 
States—whose front lawns bear the 
sign ‘Tourists Accommodated.’’ Now 
I know. At least, Charles Divine, in 
“Strangers at Home,’ has drawn so 
convincing a picture of what went on 
in one of them that I feel it must be 
typical of hundreds of others. 

Mr. Divine’s concern is not primarily 
with the tourists, whom he regards en 
masse as a swarm of persistent and 
annoying insects, but with the family 
whose life has been disrupted by their 
advent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Crosby, with their three 
children and Mrs. Crosby's sister 
Phoebe, live modestly but comfortably 
in a large house on a much-frequented 
highway in Kingston, New York. The 
older daughter, Kay, holds a position 
as a librarian; the younger, Jean, is 
entering college. Russ, the boy, seems 
to be doing nothing in particular, but 
doing it harmlessly. With the excep- 
tion of Aunt Phoebe, who feels herself 
slighted and superfluous, everyone is 
fairly happy and contented. Then Mis- 
fortune—in the shape of a nice young 
man looking for a night’s lodging— 
comes knocking at the door. He has 
been sent to them by a tourist-keeping 


neighbor whose own house is full, and 
thereby the Crosby’s entire world is 
changed. 

From now on, tourists’ arrivals are 
as thick as autumnal leaves. Mfrs. 
Crosby takes to the business like a duck 
to water and the money she earns is 
used to fill the pleasant old-fashioned 
living room with horrific rugs and 
screens and hand-painted lamp shades 
culled from the mail-order catalogues. 
Aunt Phoebe, feeling for the first time 
in her life that she has a mission, buzzes 
enraptured around the house with piles 
of sheets and blankets, rearranging the 
household's sleeping quarters to accom- 
modate the greatest possible number of 
her beloved tourists. The other mem- 
bers of the family, however, are not so 
happy. Gentle Mr. Crosby, who never 
knows whether he will be sleeping on 
a cot in the dining room or in the 
kitchen, winds up by not sleeping at all. 
Kay's suitor, the local aristocrat, turns 
up his highborn nose at the idea of a 
mother-in-law who keeps a tourist 
house. Jean, snubbed by her snobbish 
college friends, escapes to New York to 
look for a job, while Russ seems to 
spend his time in attempting to get into 
an overworked bathroom. Things go 
from bad to worse for everyone except 
Mrs. Crosby and Aunt Phoebe. Kay’ 
suitor marries someone else; Jean, back 
from New York, jobless and depressed, 
and followed by an undesired and un- 
desirable young man who pretends that 
he has some claim upon her, tries to 
commit suicide; Russ, in an endeavor to 
secure a degree of privacy, runs away 
and joins the navy; Mr. Crosby has a 
nervous breakdown. 

But, since ‘‘Strangers at Home”’ is a 
comedy, it must end happily, so the 
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author presents Jean with a job in 
Albany, and Kay with another young 
man—lIom Gibbs, the original tourist 
and the cause of all their misery. It 
turns out, however, that he hates being 
a tourist as much as anybody and has 
bought a little house to prove it, 
agreeing with Kay that privacy is the 
most important thing in the world. 
The happy pair takes the nervausly- 
broken-down Mr. Crosby with them on 
their honeymoon, and Mrs. Crosby and 
Aunt Phoebe are left alone in the big 
house, momentarily depressed at the 
loss of their family, but nursing the 
comfortable thought that now there 
will be more beds for the tourists. 

“Strangers at Home’’ is a pleasant and 
unpretentious comedy. The subject has 
not been overworked on the stage. In- 
deed, it could not well have been, be- 
cause the enormous increase of the less 
affluent automobile tourist is a fairly 
recent phenomenon. How and where 
these swarms are to be lodged, and how 
they affect the population of the dis- 
tricts through which they pass, are 
questions that admit of varied dramatic 
treatment. Mr. Divine has given us his 
view of the matter in this agreeable 
comedy—a comedy with serious under- 
tones. 

I do not know of any other works by 
Charles Divine, and I should not be 
surprised if this were a first play. But 
although there is a certain amateurish- 


ness in the handling of the material 
suggestive of the beginner, there is also 
a compensating freshness and the char- 
acters are interesting and acutely ob- 
served. Mr. Divine knows the people 
intimately and at first hand about whom 
he writes: the Crosbys are real people 
with real problems and not merely 
comic figures. He also knows the 
language they speak and how to re- 
produce it, and the dialogue has a great 
deal of local savor. It is also mercifully 
free from the clichés of the conventional 
rural comedy and from the wisecrack 
for its own sake. The comedy is there, 
but it is incidental, and at one moment 
in the second act it comes very near to 
tragedy. The author is passionately 
anti-tourist and pro-family, and shows 
little sympathy for the two older women 
who, as Kay says, ‘‘need tourists, not 
financially but spiritually.’’ There is, 
perhaps, something to be said for Mrs. 
Crosby's and Aunt Phoebe’s point of 
view, too. 

The actors in the performance at the 
Little Theater seemed more at home 
with their characters than they have in 
some of the other productions this 
season. And well they may be. After 
all, they were dealing with the kind of 
people they have seen and known and 
not with Irish peasants or Russian 
aristocrats. It was a good performance, 
though there was a tendency to over- 
emphasize the comedy and smother the 


SCENE FROM CHARLES DIVINE’S ‘‘STRANGERS AT HOME’’—STUDENT PLAYERS 
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real seriousness of the situations.. Most 
of the parts were double cast. The best 
—_ are those of Mrs. Crosby and Aunt 

hoebe and in the first performance that 
I saw they were both very well played. 
Mrs. Crosby’s complete absorption in 
her tourists at the expense of her family 
was both real and extremely funny; 
Aunt Phoebe had invented a series of 
delightfully inefficient gestures that 
were exactly right for the part. Both 
of them bustled just a little too much, 
but the audience responded uproari- 
ously to the scenes where the three 
women—Mrs. Humiston, the tourist- 
keeping neighbor, is the third—like a 
trio of Elizabethan merry wives, dis- 
cuss their tourists. 

The parts of the suffering members of 
the family are less grateful. The hob- 


bledehoy Russ was amusing and the 
hysterical Jean was capably if not 
sympathetically ea Father Crosby 
was almost too sweet and gentle. Kay 
is evidently the author's mouthpiece, 
and the first Kay voiced his opinions in 
a convincing manner and gave a sincere, 
if somewhat solemn, performance. The 
second Kay was more human. There 
was a first-rate sketch of Jean's nasty 
little admirer Joe Stafford and his 
alternate in the part was nearly as 
good. Tom Gibbs, that genial extro- 
vert, was given a conscientious perfor- 
mance, and the tourists, who form a 
moving background for the Crosby 
family, did what was required of them. 
Chester Wallace directed, giving us a 
very amusing evening and something 
to think about, too. 


GIFT OF STEPHEN C. CLARK 


Painting by Arthur B, Davies Presented to the Carnegie Institute 


HE South's Breath,’ a painting by 

Arthur B. Davies, has been pre- 
sented to the permanent collection of 
the Carnegie Institute by Stephen C. 
Clark, of New York. Mr. Clark is a 
discriminating collector of works of 
art, and a trustee of the Metropolitan 
Museum and of the Museum of Modern 
Art. There have been few important 
exhibitions of paiatings at the Carnegie 
Institute during the past ten years to 
which he has not lent one or more 
paintings. 

The canvas, forty inches in width by 
twenty-six inches in height, is signed in 
the lower left-hand corner, ‘‘A. B. 
Davies.’’ Painted in 1920, it was pur- 
chased by Mr. Clark in February, 1924, 
from the Ferargil Galleries, to which 
the artist had consigned it directly from 
his studio. In 1925 Mr. Clark lent the 
painting, together with some others by 
Davies, to the Carnegie Institute, and 
it has been here ever since that time. 
This gift makes the second Davies oil 


now owned by the Institute; the other, 
“‘At the Chestnut Root,’’ was pur- 
chased through the Patrons Art Fund 
in 1930 for the permanent collection. 
The painting ‘“The South’s Breath” 
belongs to the last period of the artist's 
career, when he was more than ever 
interested in the problem of rhythm— 
the rhythm of figures in Nature and 
with Nature, in which human beings 
seem to take on a oneness with their 
environment. In the foreground of the 
canvas, just off center and extending 
almost its full height, are two nude 
female figures facing toward the back- 
oa and on tiptoe with arms grace- 
ully and rhythmically extended above 
their heads. In desiga and arrangement 
they are reminiscent of E] Greco, whose 
influence on Davies was very marked. 
Certainly they introduce a pleasing 
pattern and take unostentatiously the 
important place in what is essentially a 
symphony of Nature. The landscape to 
the rear and sides of the figures is ren- 
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dered in tones of green; two dark tree 
trunks on the right are complemented 
on the left by a hill; the skyline emerges 
from the hills in the background in a 
light green and passes into a bluish 
green at the top edge of the canvas. The 


emotion engendered by the peacing is 


a feeling of the complete harmony of all 
its elements—human forms, hills, low- 
lands, waterfall, and sky—and there is 
a sense of ecstasy pervading the whole 
canvas. 

It seems appropriate that this paint- 
ing should come as a gift to the Carnegie 
Institute, because the Institute may 
modestly claim a little niche in the 
artistic career of Arthur B. Davies. In 
1896 he had his first individual exhibi- 
tion in New York, and immediately 
thereafter he was invited to send two 
of his paintings to the first Carnegie 
International. In 1913, at the seven- 
teenth International, the artist was 
given an honorable mention, and in the 
twenty-second International in 1923 he 
was awarded first prize. 

Arthur B. Davies was born in Utica, 
New York, on September 26, 1862, of 
Welsh parents. At the age of seven, his 
drawings attracted the attention of 
Dwight Williams, who gave him his 


first lessons in art. In 1878 the Davies 
family moved to Chicago, and young 
Davies accepted a position as a book- 
keeper in a commercial house, which 
position he later resigned to become a 
drafting civil engineer on a new railway 
in Mexico. In the churches of Mexico, 
according to his teacher and friend, 
Dwight Williams, he saw for the first 
time paintings by old masters, and this 
marked the turning point in his life. 
On his return to Chicago, he entered 
classes at the Art Institute, and later 
continued with his studies at the Art 
Students League in New York. The 
remainder of his career is very properly 
told in his paintings, prints, and tapes- 
tries. Davies died suddenly in the 
mountains of northern Italy on Octo- 
ber 24, 1928, while on a paintin 
expedition in search of solitude an 
inspiration in the land of Piero di 
Cosimo, to whom he has so often been 
compared. 

J. O'C. Jr. 


VALUE OF THE LIBRARY 
The public library [in a depression] may be said 
to be a a geo relief agency and therefore de- 
serving of undiminished support. 
—Tue New Yorx Times 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 
WINDOW 


THE ATTACK ON THE 
SUPREME COURT 


HE grave iniquity of President 
Roosevelt's purpose of packing the 
Supreme Court was disclosed when 
Attorney General Cummings sat before 
the Senate committee and, speaking for 
the President, made this significant 
statement: ‘I repeat what I said before, 
that I would be content to abide by the 
law as it is interpreted by Justices 
Brandeis, Stone, and Cardozo.”’ 
The President had already shown, in 
a score of willful and irritated outbursts 
before his newspaper interviewers, that 
he would not be content to abide by the 
law as it is interpreted by the other six 
justices. The first overthrow of his 
precious plan for a personal govern- 
ment, ‘‘for’’ but not “‘by’’ the people, 
was the unanimous vote of the nine 
justices against the constitutionality of 
the President’s NRA proposals; and ever 
since that decision was made Mr. 
Roosevelt and his little group of in- 
domitable theorists have been exercis- 
ing their ingenuity to compass the 
principles of the NRA into a new act 
which would overcome the profound 
objections of the Supreme Court. When 
several other features of his sweeping 
reform movement, each in its turn, were 
found to be against the sanctions of the 
Constitution the President's impatience 
flamed into exasperation; and we be- 
hold him now, in his fireside pleadings, 
discrediting before the nation the pro- 
fessional trustworthiness of as able a 


group of men as the genius of our 
country could produce. 

Why? Because they are old. The 
President has harped upon that string 
until he has made thousands of our 
people believe that the Supreme Court 
is at this moment composed of nine 
doddering old men who are in the ad- 
vanced stages of senility. 

But he himself makes an inconsistent 
exception against age. The oldest mem- 
ber of the group, Justice Brandeis, to- 
gether with Justices Stone and Cardozo, 
have in the President's judgment, as 
stated by his Attorney General, escaped 
the intellectual decay of time because, 
except for their misstep in the decision 
on the NRA, they have bent themselves 
to the President's will by giving him 
their benediction on the larger part of 
his ‘‘must’’ legislation. And thus we 
derive the conclusion that age is nota 
bar to intelligent patriotism so long as 
it keeps step with the President's 
opinions on liberalism. But what the 
country insists is what the fathers in- 
sisted—that there must be some co- 
ordinating power in the Government to 
tell the President and Congress how far 
they can go. 

In the same hearing at Washington, 
Senator Borah shattered all that was 
left of Mr. Roosevelt's logic when he 
asked the Attorney General in what 
way he would be better off, as against 
a five to four division, in the event that 
the packed court rendered an eight to 
seven judgment; and Mr. Cummings 
was stumped. Neither he nor the Presi- 
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dent had thought of that. In other 
words, it was unbelievable that these 
new, forward-looking men could dis- 
regard their duty as the President saw it. 

And while this controversy rages, 
what is happening throughout the 
country to undermine the President's 
further ambitions for a personal dic- 
tatorship of the law? A broad view of 
the situation shows us that Mr. Roose- 
velt had from the moment of his first 
inauguration falsely assumed that the 
unprecedented conditions of the de- 
pression were the normal conditions of 
business; and that fallacious view has 
controlled nearly all that he has had to 
say concerning wages, hours, onerer’ 
ment, social security, industry, farm- 
ing, and finance. As against thatnarrow 
and restricted interpretation of the 
national life as he would control it by 
law, we are now well enough out of the 
depression to know that the President's 
philosophy is wrong, and that the 
nation can take care of itself through 
the energy and the liberty which con- 
trol its organization in normal times. 
What could Mr. Roosevelt ask in his 
revised NRA law which will be passed 
by an obedient Congress just as soon as 
he gets his Supreme Court packed with 
the new members who shall have com- 
mitted their judgments to his will— 
for that is what his whole agitation 
means if it means anything—what could 
he ask in the grant of higher wages, re- 
duced hours, and improved labor con- 
ditions beyond those amazing conces- 
sions on these points that have been 
given to the whole country in the past 
three months without the constraint of 
law? But this structure of a glorious 
prosperity will fall to the ground if the 
President persists in tying the free 
growth of life into inflexible laws and 
depositing the welfare of America in the 
hands of meddling and incompetent 
politicians. 

Using the President's own metaphor, 
it is our hope that that grand old Third 
dorse, which is giving him so much 
grief, will continue to pull those other 
two fractious and runaway horses back 


upon the broad highway of constitu- 
tional law. The time has come when 
the people should demand a more con- 
servative spirit in Congress, to the end 
that it will discriminate for itself in the 
passage of statutes and cease to burden 
the Supreme Court with acts which it 
well knows are against the welfare of 
the country and in conflict with its 
spirit of liberty. 


THE WORD IS DROUTH, PLEASE 


A SUBSCRIBER to the CARNEGIE MaGa- 
ZINE writes to ask the correct 
spelling and pronunciation of that word 
which describes a dry spell in the agri- 
cultural regions. Is it, our friend in- 
quires, drouth, rhyming with mouth; 
or is it drought, rhyming with naught? 
Accepting the pontifical authority 
which the letter so freely accords, the 
decision is at once made that drouth is 
the spelling form, and mouth the rhyme 
for this disputed word. 

In the recent political campaign it 
was noted that President Roosevelt 
called it drought and pronounced it as 
rhyming with naught, while Governor 
Landon many times spoke of a drouth, 
and rhymed it with mouth. Here were 
two men of exalted prominence in 
Opposition in good English as in good 
politics. But Mr. Roosevelt's use of 
the word comes from the library, while 
Mr. Landon, living all his life among 
farmers, takes his language from the 
soil; and the soil, both in this country 
and in the British Isles, knows no other 
form than that of drouth-mouth. 

Going back of these chivalrous ad- 
versaries, we find that Murray’s ‘‘New 
English Dictionary’’ sustains the 
drouth-mouth form; and drouth in 
England, drowth in Scotland, is how 
the people spell it and speak it. I have 
my own idea as to how this villainous 
form of drought ever got itself into 
respectable company. Many people find 
it difficult or impossible to utter words 
having the final sound of th—as in 
drouth—hence they call this word 
droute, rhyming with doubt and trout 
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—and that is Webster's preference, al- 
though his secondary form is drouth- 
south. That fatal sound of th drove a 
lot of heathens to their death in Bible 
times when, unable to pronounce the 
password shibboleth they spake it 
sibboleth, and had their throats cut by 
the alert Children of Israel. So in 
England the droute-doubt form is 
sometimes heard from those who can- 
not twist their tongues around drouth. 
But the generality of people across the 
Atlantic, and virtually all the people 
in America, in common and cultural 
speech alike, call a dry spell a drouth, 
rhyming it with mouth. 

There is an abundance of examples 
showing the good usage of the drouth- 
mouth em Tennyson speaks of ‘“The 
burning drouth of that long desert.”’ 
Swinburne tells of ‘“The tender dew 
after drouth.’’ Scott feels the scorch 
of *‘Drouthy weather."’ Landor notes 
that “Grubs die the moment they 
tumble out of the nutshell and its com- 
fortable drouth.’’ Lowell Thomas, on 
the radio, knows nothing but drouth. 
Shakespeare, in ‘‘Venus and Adonis’’ 
has a mystifying reference to a ‘sweet 
coral mouth’ that complains ‘‘on 
drouth.’’ And in ‘‘Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre’’ he has this rhyme: 


And crickets sing at the oven’s mouth, 
E're the blither for their drouth. 


Can there be any other decision, then, 
than the one we have given? The next 
time we have a dry spell, therefore, let 
those who respect the King’s English 
obediently call it a drouth. And in the 
meantime, we implore our editorial 
friends in the newspapers and the maga- 
zines to change their style on this im- 
portant word, in comformity with true 
philology. 


GROTIUS ON WORLD PEACE 


Grotius (1583-1645), that great Dutch philoso- 
pher, warned us, when all the world was feinies, 
that ‘‘the slaughter of peoples and the wasting 
of cities are the work of a pestilence, but that 
nothing is more befitting a ruler than to have 
regard for the safety of all; and this is accom- 
plished by peace.”” 
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